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For Friends’ Review. 
GOD WILIS IT. 

A word to the su fivrer. ) 
Lie still, dear soul, and rest, 
Fold gently o’er thy breast 

Those restless hands; 
Close to thee—by thy side— 
The dear Lord crucified 

And risen,—stands. 

His voice is low and sweet, 
For tenderest comfort meet, 

And deep love fills it; 
He knows this needed pain, 
And whispers once—again— 

** God wills it.”’ a. Gs 2 


~~ — 


For Friends’ Review 
THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY THOMAS CHASE, M.A. 
The History of the Puritans. 

When Henry the Eighth, for a wicked pur- 
pose, broke with the Church of Rome, he 
availed himself of the sincere desire for a 
purer faith which the teachings of the Con- 
tinental Reformers, aided by the memory of 
their own Wycliffe, had aroused among the 
clergy and laity of his kingdom. 


But the! the High Church party. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 4, 1871. No. 28. 


reformation once begun, the wishes of the 
people for further changes were constantly 
thwarted by the crown: partly from the 
king’s love of authority, partly from his own 
attachment to the cere monies and the doc- 
trines of the mediseval church. Had Edward 
the Sixth grown up to manhood, there can 
be little doubt that the Church of England 
would have adopted the simple services of 


the Genevan reformers—such as those of 


our own Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists—and cleared its formularies of any even 
apparent recognition of the Real Presence or 
any other medizeval or modern innovations 
upon the faith of the Apostles. That party 
in England which considered the reformation 
in their church as arte when but half- 
complete, and wished to carry it on to an 
entire purification from all Roman (as dis- 
tinguished from early Christian) ways and 
views, was called, originally in derision, the 
Puritan party. At the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, they constituted, as the 
historian Hallam. bas clearly shown, a de- 
cided majority, not only of the whole body of 
the church, but also of the geutry of Eng- 
land, and of the clergy, both higher and 
lower. Nothing but the obstinate use of 
her veto and her prerogative, and the ap- 
pointment of aunti-reformers to bishoprics, 
arehbis hoprics, and other prominent offices, 
prevented the triamph of their cause. The 
wearing of vestments by the clergy, the use 
of the sign of the cross in baptism, the sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles, and the 
required use of the book of Common Prayer, 
~~ usages bearing at least an outward resem- 
blance to those of the Roman sect,—only es- 
¢ aped abolition by a majority of one in Con- 
voeation, notwithstanding all the influence 
which the Queen actively exerted in their 
behalf; and they were actually discontinued, 
in a very large nnmber of the churches in 
the kingdom, particularly in London and 
the larger towns (for Puritan views prevailed 
espe ‘ially in the centres of intelligence,) 
much to the annoyance of the Queen and 
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James I. and Charles I. had equally high|the sole defence of civil liberty in England 


notions with Elizabeth of the royal suprema- 


in the middle of the seventeenth century* ; it 


cy in ecclesiastical matters, and were equally | was the Puritan party that planted in America 
bent on crushing the Puritan party and main-| those prineiples of government which were 


taining a splendid ritual and a pompous hier- | afterwards embodied in the Constitution of the 
archy. Parker and Whitgift, Elizabeth's zeal-| United States; it was the Puritan party that 


ous Archbishops, were succeeded by Bancroft, 
a man “equally arbitrary,” and still “ more 
sycophantic.” The royal pedant issued a 
proclamation requiring all his subjects to con- 


| 
' 


form to the prescribed ritual and discipline, | 


“as the only form established in this realm,” 
following it up by the imprisonment of ten 


| 


of the subscribers to the Millenary Petition, | 


signed by eight hundred clergymen of the 


‘ > — : : aa . . | 
Church of England, in which the following | 


changes were demanded: a discontinuance of | 
the use of the cap and surplice, of the ring| 


in marriage, of the cross in baptism, of the 
rite of confirmation, and of the reading of 
the Apocryphal books; an abridgment of 
the liturgy, a simpler style of sacred music, 


a dispensatiob from the observance of mass- 
days and other holidays, and from the rule 
to bow at the name of Jesus. 

Two courses were open for the advocates 
of pure religion and simple service; one was 
to separate from the Church of England, the 
other, to continue their connection with her 
in the hope of at length working out her 
reformation, meanwhile refusing compliance 
with all the regulations which were opposed 
to their conscientious convictions of truth. 
The former course was adopted by the IJnde- 
pendents, who, after some of their members 
had been put to death by the English Gov- 
ernment, exiled themselves to Holland in 
1607. From Holland these devoted men 
sought a home in the wilds of America, where 
they landed on the rock of Plymouth, two 
hundred and fifty years ago. The latter 
course was adopted by the Puritans, from 
whom came the founders of Massachusetts. 


This party, “scrupulous about the sin of 


schism, chose rather to continue their prot- 
est against the prelatical ceremonies and 
discipline from a position within the pale of a 
church which they owned to be pure in doe- 
trine.’ Butas more and more compulsion 
was attempted to be used on their consciences, 
and inquisitorial visitations brought out their 
non-compliance for punishment, self-respect 
forced many of the clergy to resign their 
livings. Charles the First, and the bigoted, 
narrow-minded Archbishop Laud, continued 
with increased severity a course which actual- 
ly drove from the service of the established 
church its best, its ablest, its most learned, 
and its purest members, and made it forever 
impossible that it should be in fact, as well 
asin name, the Church of England. It was 
the Puritan party, thus persecuted, that was 





gave England her best and greatest poet 
undoubtedly best and greatest, optimus max: 
mus, if we combine these two epithets as one), 
and her greatest sovereign; and it was out 
of the Puritan party that the Society of 
Friends arose and found nearly all of its 
first converts. ' 

The settlements of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay were the first examples of a 
colonization whose only object was the ac- 
quisition of liberty to worship God in accord- 
ance with the dictates of conscience, unper- 
secuted and undisturbed by men of contrary 
opinions. No merély worldly motives dic- 
tated the migration. All of the early set- 


' | tlers cf Massachusetts left homes of comfort, 
a stricter observance of the Lord’s day ; and | 


many of them homes of luxury and refine- 
ment, and cheerfully exchanged them for 
the hardships of the wilderness. The best 
scholars from Oxford and Cambridge sur- 
rendered their rich livings and left their 
magnificent churches,—one of them giving 
up the rectorship of the handsomest church 
in England, St. Botolph’s, in Boston,—and 
“dispensed the word” in mud-walled and 
straw-thatched meeting-houses in New Eng- 
land. A daughter of the Earl of Lincoln 
came in the first ship to Boston, to die in a 
few months from the rigors of the climate. 
Her husband was accompanied by another 
son-in-law of the Eail. The Saltonstalls, the 
Vassalls, the Vanes, the Winthrops, the 
Quincys, were of the best class of the Eng- 
lish gentry, whom nothing but the highest of 
reasons could have induced to desert their 
comfortable estates and tempt the dangers of 
an inhospitable clime and shore. Unkind 
as she had been, they called “the Church of 
England,” in their parting salutation, “ their 


|dear mother,” and said, “ we cannot part 


from our native country, where she specially 
resideth, without much sadness of heart, and 
many tears in our eyes.” 

But with all their purity, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion, there was still, as we shall see, a 
radical defect in their system. 

siding 

“Tr is not the mere outward gathering to- 
gether, but the inward gathering of our hearts 
unto the Lord, that makes a true meeting for 
worship.” 


* I mean as visible and prominent acters on the 
political stage; for I cannot forget the invaluable 
service rendered by the Society of Friends by their 
protest against oppression, and by their enunciation 
of the principles on which true freedom is based ; 
nor the trial of Mead and Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
DR. EDWARD RHOADS. 
** None knew thee, but to love thee, 
None name thee, but to praise.’ 

| have just perused the beautiful memorial 
in Friends’ Review of this dear departed 
Christian, and feel constrained by the love of 
Christ, to offer for publication this brief tribute 
by way of supplement. 

Having been present (about seven years 
ago) on the solemn occasion alluded to in this 
editorial notice, it was my privilege to hear 
his joyful confession that he had found the 
Lord Jesus to be his Saviour. Having also 
been permitted, near the close of his lovely 
life, to converse with him respecting “ the 
things which accompany salvation,” it is my 
privilege to bear witness to the assurance of 
faith and of hope with which he was then 
favored. 

The “very instructive lesson” which we 
may learn and teach from “the brief and 
brilliant career of our friend,” appears to be 
this: that if we believe with our heart, and 
confess with our mouth the Lord Jesus, we 
shall be saved, even though we may not be 
“filled with the joy and peace in believing,” 
which is often the portion of those who faith- 
fully serve the God of hope, “with a per- 
fect heart, and a willing mind.” 

Our Saviour says of His own flock : “ They 
shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand.” John x. 28. 


Philada., 2d mo. 18, 1871. A. M. K. 





INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Sac anp Fox Acency, Ivp. TER., 
12th mo. 29th, 1870 

Dear friend.— * * * First, what of our 
situation? It has been a pretty cold one for 
near two weeks. On the night of the 18th, 
twelve inches of snow fell, much of which is 
still on the ground, though it has been gradu- 
ally melting for a few days past. The mean 
temperature for the six days following the 
fall of snow, was 11}° above zero—minimum 
14° below; maximum, 39° above, which may 
be considered a low range for this latitude. 
Such weather would not have been regarded 
very cold at the north, and could have been 
comfortably borne here if we had as warm 
houses as we have been accustomed to at the 
north, and which are as much needed here 
as there. It was thought that we could get 
along this winter with our open log cabins; 
consequently the women who are here have 
been subjected to much suffering. But as 
money has been appropriate od for over a year 
to pay for the erection of permanent build- 
ings, we hope to have better before another 
winter. 
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Second, what of our progress? I find this 
Indian civilization is a business in which we 
“make hasteslowly.” We who are on the 
xround find that we have a great many ob- 
stacles to meet and overcome, which are not 
seen or appreciated by those living at a dis- 
tance and in the heart of civilization. I pre- 
sume that some of our friends at home, when 
they learn that our whole year has been 
spent, and not a single convert to Christiani- 
ty made, perhaps not a single Indian civil- 
ized, will conclude that the time has been 
wasted, and the funds which they have con- 
tributed thrown away ; aud will point to our 
success among the freedmen of the south, con- 
trasting it with that among the Indian tribes. 
The cases are not at all parallel, and will 
scarcely admit of any comparison whatever. 
In the former we found the ground prepared 
for the seed. There was a hungering and 
thirsting on the part of the freedmen for 
knowledge, and for the good news of the glad 
tidings of a crucified and risen Saviour. 
While in the latter we have the ground to 
clear from the rubbish of traditions, supersti- 
tions and prejudices, which have been col- 
lecting for ages. They tell us that the 
“Great Spirit” made them Indians, and in- 
tended them to wear the blanket, leggings 
and moccasins, to sit on the ground, and to 
make their living by hunting, fishing, &c., 
while he created the white man what he is. 
Our Indians have a tradition that when the 
Great Spirit created the three races, (white, 
black and red men) He placed before them 
a book, a shovel and hoe, and a bow and ar- 
row, and gave to each his choice. The white 
man chose the book, which was a token that 
he was to possess the knowledge; the black 
man took the shovel and hoe, the token that he 
was to perform the labor ; and the Indian the 
bow and arrow, as he was to make his living 
by hunting. I mention these as a few of the 
obstacles which we have to contend with, and 
which it will require time and patience to 
overcome. Another difficulty is that the In- 
dian business is one in which Friends have 
not had much experience, and those who have 
been sent out as laborers in the various de- 
partments, are wholly unacquainted with In- 
dian character, and find that it requires the 
greater portion of the first year to become ac- 
quainted with their habits, character and 
wants ; so that year is much of it lost, and it 
is well if there are not some things done ina 
wrong direction, which will have to be un- 
done. I think it will be found best policy to 
continue the same persons in the field as 
agents as long as possible, if they are at all 
suitable for their positions. 

* * * Tam hopeful notwithstanding all 
our discouraging surroundings, and think 
there has been some advancement made dur- 
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ing the past year. A little more disposition, 
perhaps, to fix themselves homes and- pre- 
pare ground for planting in the spring. I 
think that bringing them more in contact 
with civilized tribes, is having a good in- 
fluence upon them, and will assist us in in- 
ducing them to fix themselves in permanent 
homes and engage more extensively in agri- 
culture than they have done heretofore. * * * 
I can see no future for these people but 
civilization and ultimately citizenehip, or an- 
nihilation. If it is not a fixed law, it ap- 
pears to be a fixed fact, that civilization will 
advance and barbarism must recede before it. 
It is also a fact, and one to be deplored, that 
the civilization which follows most closely on 
receding barbarism, is in many cases and 
many respects worse than the barbarism which 
it displaces, the white man being the greater 
barbarian of the two. . - . 

We have not found the least difficulty in 
procuring ail the necessaries, and in fact 
many of the luxuries of life, at. no very great 
advance over their cost in the States. Tak- 
ing all things into account, we can live here 
well at a less cost than in Ohio. Next year, 
if the season is favorable, we expect it will be 
much less than it has been this, and those 
who come now will miss many hardships 
which we who came first have have had to 
endure. Are there not Friends ready to re- 
spond to the Macedonian cry? They are 
needed; shall we not have them? * * * 

Affectionately thy friend, 
D. WILLIAMs. 


Worcester, 2d mo. 13th, 1871. 

Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson.—I have re- 
ceived a letter from J. R. Townsend, son in- 
law of Brinton Darlington, Agent of the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, which brings up 
very freshly our visit there, and ¢o clearly 
portrays their situation, that I offer some ex- 
tracts from it as tending to renewed interest 
in the great work. He says: “I wish to re- 
assure thee of the great pleasure and en- 
couragement given by your visit at this place. 
We are strengthened for the great work be- 
fore us. Having been here you know our 
needs, and can give to others a history, and 
thus a true missionary zeal will be kindled, 
and light will break in upon this long ne- 
glected race. Would that all the Christian 
world couldawake to the magnitude and great 
importance of the work! W e must endes avor 
to labor on in patience, and trust God to bless 
us and send more laborers. My wife and I 
have decided to remain another year, and de- 
vote our whole time to the work of educating, 
and, if possible, to inducing these wild 
‘plainsmen’ to adopt a more Christian man- 
ner of living. 

“We feel very deeply our want of ability, 


but, in the absence of any one to begin the 
movement, have felt disposed to give it a 
trial, trusting that others better fitted will be 
moved to enlist. We have received a few 
books and charts, but not as many as will be 
needed, as there is a growing interest in 
school matters. 

“The instruction will have to be mostly by 
object teaching, and for that reason, and in 
consequence of our being unacquainted with 
their language, it will require great in- 
genuity, and a greater variety of books, 
charts, &e., than in ordinary education. 
But work, persevering work, will overcome 
much. 

“Tsolicit the cooperation of those who 
feel the responsibility that is resting on our 
beloved Society, and above all their prayers 
that God will give His blessing, and prove to 
the doubting thousands that the wild and 
savage Indian is an object of the Redeemer’s 
care and pardoning grace.” 

As the field will open in the course of this 
year for twelve »r more schools, appropria- 
tions for their establishment having already 
been made, we reasonably hope that a more 
general interest may grow up amongst 
Friends, and as is desired by my correspond- 
ent, that new laborers will be called to go 
out to help make these schools (as they will 
be if rightly conducted) the reliable Chris- 
tianizer and civilizer. This will chiefly be 
done by operating upon the children, al- 
though there are in all our tribes some good 
examples of progression. 

We are constantly asked, what has been 
accomplished, and “ and what are you going 
to do?” All in their earnestness want some- 
thing positive. These schools will, we hope, 
be the nucleus of something tangible, ard 
give us points through which the benevolent 
can act in various ways ’ tallies 

Thine, &e., 
Epwarp EArLe. 


THE WHOLE ARMOR OF GOD. 
BY ANNA D. PEET. 

“ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Put on 
the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
e stand against the wiles of the devil.’—E ph. 

» Dp. tae 

Paul had nearly completed his epis stle 
when these words were written. He had 
spoken at length of the blessings of the Gos- 
pel, and of the high calling of ‘the Christian 
converts at Ephesus; next, he had passed to 
particulars, and addressed certain classes 
amongst them on their relative duties ; ; then, 
turning once more to the body as a whole, 
we find him summing up much of his previ- 
ous teaching in this brief, but singularly com- 
prehensive exhortation, which contains with- 
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in its narrow compass a lesson for the Church 
in all ages:—‘ Finally, my brethren, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. Put on the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil.” 

What this whole armor is the Apostle im- 
mediately after tells us. Do we on our part 
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the fiery darts of the wicked, doubts, sug- 
suggestions of unbelief, worldly temptations, 
fall quenched and harmless? Faith in all 
the promises of God in Christ Jesus, ready 
for each occasiow as it arises, quick to meet 
and strong to overcome each danger. 

Have we the helmet of salvation, humble 
sustaining hope that our warfare, beware 


habitually obey the injunction to use it in its|sharp it may be, will end in victory ; 


completeness? is a question which we all 
need to ask ourselves, and honestly to an- 
swer; we, who sometimes looking abroad 
over the world with its multiform phases of 
mental error, feel that, like the Ephesians, 
we have to wrestle not so much against flesh 
and blood as “ against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” Let us, Bible in hand, apply 
the test and abide the result without shrink- 
ing. 

“Stand, therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, ane your feet shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace, above 
all taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 


shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of | “ 


the wicked. And take the helmet of salva- 
tion and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.” 

Have we the girdle of truth? As God is 
true to us, are we true to Him, not falsifying 
our profession of allegiance to Him, not serv- 
ing God today and Satan to-morrow, not 
yielding to those com promises with conscience, 
those acts of half-heartedness which do more 
to loosen the Christian’s armor and unfit him 
for service than many care practically to 
admit? And in another sense, is the firm 
support of this girdle ours? is our religious 
belief the result of definite personal convie- 
tion, not of hearsay or tradition? This alone 
will bear the ceaseless, ever-varying strain of 
the fight, and cling all the more surely the 
closer the trial of its strength. 

Have we consciously braced round us the 
breastplate of Christ’s righteousness, that 
righteousness which, made ours by faith in 
Him as our Atonement, bars off Satan’s grasp 


both from the guilt and from the power of 
sin, our all-availing defence against our 
deadly foe? 

Are our feet shod with the preparation of 


the Gospel of peace, walking in the way of 


God’s commandments, ever ready to run 
wherever duty may require, fitted for en- 
countering every danger, and _ breaking 
through every obstacle that may await them, 
swift for everything except straying into the 
forbidden paths of error ? 

Is the shield of faith ours, faith in God our 
Father, in Christ our Saviour, against which 


wavering hope, bright one moment, fading 
out the next, but real and cheering, making 
us fearless in the hottest combat, keeping us 
undismayed amid the heavy blows that are 
falling fast around, and sometimes even upon 
us? 

Do we value to the full the sword of the 
Spirit? Whether with some we hold that by 
the phrase the Apostle intended to indicate 
the message of life and light which is in the 
Gospel of Christ, and which, brought home 
to the soul by the Spirit, convinces of sin, 
leads to repentance, points to the grace which 
is in Christ Jesus, and to the infinite love of 
the Father in Him,—emphatically “ the Gos- 
pel” :—or whether we believe with others that 
the Bible in a more general sense was the 
sword” thus commended to the Christian, 
the injunction to take it is one of deep and 
wide significance. Do we not only hear but 
obey it? 

Thus armed from head to foot, do we, 
“praying always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the Spirit, and watching there- 
unto with all perseverance,” secure daily sup- 
plies of courage, and wisdom, and endurance, 
that we may indeed be “good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ” ? ’ 

One other point we may observe. There 
was nothing passive in the whole subject as 
it presented itself to the Apostle’s mind. Be- 
ginning with the exhortation, “ Be strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of His might,” 
he instantly passes to the subject of the 
armor. Paul knew how sharp and deadly 
the battle was, how many the wiles of the 
enemy, how vain it was for any to expect suc- 
cess in the struggle against such an insidious 
foe unless mortal weakness were shielded in 


| divine strength and wisdom. Shielded com- 
on our soul? Is Jesus our present Saviour | 


pletely, not one portion protected and the 
rest left defenceless. Hence his twice-repeat- 
ed exhortation. The armor of which he 
spoke consisted of many parts, but was to be 
worn asa whole. As there might be no ne- 
glect of wearing it on any occasion what- 
|ever, neither might one piece be used and 
another rejected, no taking up of the shield 
and forgetfulness of the sword, no assuming 
of the helmet unless the breastplate were se- 
curely girded on also. On the one hand 
there might be no rushing half equipped into 





the battle, nor on the other any inactivity, 
any choosing of defensive in preference to of- 
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fensive armor. Al! must be put on, all eeed ,)to pass the room doors, and not enter to carry 


and used to the utmost of the wearer’s ability. 

Can we, even amid the changes which 
eighteen hundred years have wrought i in the 
religious world, safely disregard injunctions 
so clearly and emphatically Jaid down? Can 
we, without i injury to ourselves or others, dis- 
pense with or lightly esteem one piece of the 
whole armor of God? Is it not a grievous 
truth that the Church of Christ from age to 
age bas made this very mistake, now mark- 
ing one portion for special attention, now an- 
other, and practically ignoring or under- 
valuing others? That much of the evil now 
abroad in the world may be more or less di- 
rectly traced to this error we surely cannot 
doubt. Let us avail ourselves of the warn- 
ing thus so sadly afforded to us ; let us earn- 
estly, diligently, prayerfully seek, both as in- 
dividuals and as members of the ‘Chure h, to 
obey to the full the exhortation of the Apos- 
tle. 

“ Be strong in the Lord, and in the power 


of his might. Put on the whole armor of 


God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil.”—Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner. 


108+ 


For Friends’ Review. 
NOTES FROM AN INTERLEAVED BIBLE. III. 
BY M. 8. W. 

Matt. xxi. 8. The people of the East have 
a robe like a mantle or cloak. Its name is 
Salvi, and it may often be seen spread on the 
ground before men of rank or honor. Dr. 
Robinson relates an incident which illustrates 
this text. At the timé wheu the inhabitants 
of Bethlehem were persecuted and impris- 
oned, the English Consul on approaching that 


city with his friends, was met by hundreds of 


the people, men and women, imploring him to 
afford them protection ; and all at once by a 
sort of simultaneous movement, “ they spread 
their garments in the way,” before the horses. 
It was an affecting sight, and the Consul was 
moved to tears, but he had no power to help. 
Matt, xxiii, 24. More correctly strain out. 
It was the custom for the stricter Jews to 
strain their wine, &c., through linen or gauze, 
lest unawares they should swallow some little 
unclean insect therein, and thus transgress 
(Lev. xi. 20-42), just as the Buddhists do 
now in Ceylon and Hindoostan. Purver, 
who translates literally, has the text, “ that 
strain out a gnat, but swallow down a camel.” 
Matt. xxiv. 17. A class of small boys, and 
their teacher, too, were puzzling over this 
verse, wondering how the people on the house- 
top could escape without coming down, when 
a boy of eight years suddenly exclaimed : 
“Why, it does not say they must not come 
down, but to run quickly, and not stop to 
take anything out of this house.” That is it, 


anything with him, but escape for his life. 

Matt. xxiv. 36. A man offered for sale a 
pretended prophecy that on a certain day the 
world would be destroyed. A young girl 
said: “1 am sure the man cannot tell when 
the world shall pass away, for the Lord Jesus 
said: ‘Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man; no, nor the angels in heaven, but my 
Father only.’” 

Matt. xxiv. 41. Flour was prepared by two 
women seated upon the ground opposite each 
other; between them are two round flat 
stones, one upon the other; in the middle of 
the upper stone is a hole for pouring in the 
corn, and by the side of the hole is an upright 
wooden handle. One of the women with her 
right hand pushes the handle towards the 
woman opposite, who sends it back again, thus 
producing a rotary and very rapid motion to 
the upper stone; their left hands being all 
the time employed in supplying fresh corn 
as fast as it is ground between the stones, and 
escapes as flour from the sides. 

Matt. xxv. 1-12. This is still the custom in 
the East, when a bridegroom brings home the 
bride a large company go out to meet them 
with lamps burning. A traveller saw sucha 
procession, a bridegroom was to arrive with his 
bride during the evening ; a party of young 
women clothed in white robes, with lamps in 
their hands, went to meet them. They chat- 
ted and laughed for a while, but as the ex- 
pected procession did not appear, they sat 
down to wait. Whenever the natives have 
an hour of waiting, they invariably sleep ; the 
climate drives to drowsiness. Their lamps 
were simply sticks of baked clay fixed to 
wooden handles ; linen rags were wrapped 
round the clay, and then saturated with oil. 
They gave a brilliant light, but burnt away 
rapidly. They had not slumbered long when 
the cry was heard, “ the bridegroom cometh.” 
The young women sprang to their feet, and 
their first ‘thought was to trim their lamps to 
increase the splendor of the procession. Some 
had little bottles of oil which they emptied 
on their lamps, but those who had not 
brought oil found their lamps were going 
out. They hastened to the town to procure 
oil, but did not return in time to be admitted 
into the house of the bridegroom. Mr. Ward 
endeavored to get into a house of a bride- 
groom, but it was guarded by Sepoys, while 
feasting was going on within. ‘“ Never,” said 
he, “ was I so struck with our Lord’s beauti- 
ful parable as at this moment. ‘And the door 
was shut.’ ” 

Matt. xxv. 40. At the time of the evening 
meal at an orphan asylum in Germany, one 
of the boys said grace. “Come Lord Jesus, 
be our guest, and bless what thou hast provided.” 


A little fellow looked up and said: 
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‘Do tell me why the Lord Jesus never 
comes. We ask Him every day to come sit 
with us, and He never comes. [ will set Him 
a seat.” 

Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and a poor, half-frozen man begged a night’s 
lodging. He was made welcome; the chair 
was ready for him. Every child wanted him 
to have his plate, and one lamented his bed 
was too small for the stranger. The little 
fellow had been thinking hard all the time 
and now said : 

‘Jesus could not come, and so He sent 
this poor man in His place—is that it?” 

‘Yes, dear child, that is just it. Every 
piece of bread and every drink of water that 
we give to the poor or the sick or the pris 













Stevenson’s Praying and Working. 

Matt. xxvi. 41. John Newton savs Satan 
seldom comes to Christians with great tem p- 
tations, or with a temptation to commit a 
great sin; but he brings a little sin before 
you, and tempts to the indulgence. You 
say: “ There is no great harm in this.” “ No 
great peril in that;” but greater ones follow, 
and you have lost the strength to resist them. 

Matt. xxvii. 55, 56. In John xix. 25, it is 
said that some of the women were near the 
cross. The crucifixion was a work of time, 
and lasted severai hours, and the women had 






























death. 
Matt. xxviii. 9. A Hindoo disciple meet- 
ing his religious guide in the public street, 
' prostrates himself,and rubs the dust from his | 
‘ master’s feet. 
Matt. xxviii. A Friend travelling in 
Europe on a Gospel Mission, arranged with 
: a Frenchman to visit av orphan asylum, to 
which they would be obliged to drive several 
, miles, They were detained at another place 
1 until they could not arrive at the asylum un 
til afterno m. The gentleman endeavored to 
: induce the minister to give up going there 
1 saying the children were allowed on the Sab 
. bath afternoon to ramble through a forest, 
. and they would be so scattered far away that 
. he could not see them if he went to the house. 
1 The Friend replied that he believed it was 
j the will of God that he should go to those 
. orphans, and that a way would be made fo: 
° him to meet them. The gentleman unwill 
j ingly yielded, thinking it an impossibility 
‘ for the children to be gathered within the 
. short time they could stop there. After 
they had gone part of the way a thunder- 
o storm arose, and then the Frenchman urged | 
° their turning back—for now the childrer 
:, could not be collected from the forest. But 


the Friend said he must go on. As they ar- 
rived in sight of the house, they saw troops 


oner, for Jesus’ sake, we give to Him.”—!| 
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of children running .. temenda the building. 
The orphans scattered far and wide in the 
forest, saw the storm rising, and fled home, 


|and thus the rain brought them in time to 


hear the Gospel message from the American 
messenger. The Frenchman acknowledged 
the hand of God. He who said,“ Go teach 
all nations,” also said, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway.” 

one 


From the Annual Momtor for 1871. 


| MEMOIR OF EDWIN THOMPSON. 


(Continued from page 422.) 

A lady resident in Edinburgh, in acknow- 
ledging a photograph, continues : “ Truly pre- 
cious will dear Edwin’s memory ever be to 
all his friends here; truly may it be said, 
that to know him was to love him. His 
bright and genial spirit, his genuine kind- 
heartedness, and his intellectual attainments, 
| rendered him a delightful ¢ companion to old 
and young, and he was always a welcome vis- 





withdrawn afar off at the time of which Mat- | 
thew speaks, for it was after our Lord’s| 


itor.” Another lady, whose son was a fellow- 
istudent with Edwin, writes: “ Never did I 
‘hear the name of Edwin Thompson, but it 
|was coupled with admiration and respect. 
‘Pure as gold, and true as steel,’ are the 
words of my son regarding him.” The son 
alluded to wrote as follows on heariug of his 
death: “It is but a few months since my 
father died; and I can never forget how 
during his illness) he used to come to my 
room in the atrenery and cheer me with 
hopes that all might yet be well. When the 
lend did come, hia letter from Thirsk arrived ; 
so full of sympathy and loving kindness, it 
was evident that he had passed through the 
same sorrow, and he made me feel that I had 
«a comforter. ‘We must both try and help ti 
| form the stay of our widowed mothers,’ was a 


| part of his loving consolation.” 

| About the middle of his course of study, a 
| break of several months occurred ; Edwin 
having been reqi nested by a Friend to accom- 
|pany his son in delicate health, on a conti- 
nental journey, as medical attendant and 


,;companion. This proposition caused him 


deep and anxious thought, so much did he 
| feel the responsibility at his age of such an 
undertaking. But after prayer for Divine 
guidance, he felt it right to accept the situa- 
tion ; and his letters whilst absent evince his 
earnest endeavors faithfully to fulfil the trust 
reposed in him. In one of these letters ad- 
dressed to a friend in affliction, after speaking 
of the comfort experienced in trial by the 
Christian believer, he writes: “May this 
blessed faith in Jesus be always yours and 
mine! God grant that it may so overrule 
our actions, that we may lead others, es- 
pecially those near and dear to us, to the 
same blessed faith.” Very interesting too 
were his allusions to the different places vis- 
ited. He had an ardent and enthusiastic 


as, eee, 
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mind, and intensely a apprecisted the beauties | 
of natural scenery, and the historic associa- 
tions of Italy and Egypt. 
the voyage up the Nile was greatly enhanced 
by the company of an intimate friend and his 
companion, who were also travelling on ac 
count of health. 

The beloved companion and fellow-student 
who was more acquainted than any one else 
with the details of his medical course, gives 
the following particulars: “ He was a dili- 
gent student, and took great delight in his 
work ; this was often very marked, and these 
qualities of zeal and delight exerc ised a good 
influence on his fellow-students and others. 
He was almost universally popular, and 
among young men of very different charac- 
ters and dispositions. He showed a remark- 
able courage in one so young, in speaking 
plainly and openly to a friend when he saw 
him in ‘fault, even at the risk of offending 
him. In the early part of his Edinburgh life, 
he pursued with great zest the study of anat- 
omy ; and in his third year, was requested by 
the professor to become prosector, to prepare 
lissections for his class demonstrations. His 
great care and exactness enabled him to dis- 
cover the function of a nerve which had long 
puzzled physiologists. His notes of lectures 
were models of neatness; and were often 
sought ‘after to read up by other students, 


who had been less diligent in note-taking. 
his love of order was one of his most strik- 


ing characteristics. He took a great interest 
in the Royal Medical Society (of which he 
was Secretary for one year), was outspoken 

1 debate, and freely gave his time to pro 
sant its interests among the students. He 
was very fond of surgery, and was especially 
skilful in the use of the mechanical appli 
mces connected with it. His views of medi- 
cine were liberal, and he seemed to dread the 
sectarianism he was likely to meet with in 
after-life. He spoke frequently against the 
dogmatism of some who der rounced all as 
quacks, who were not strictly orthodox in 
their therapeutics; and his own aim was, if 
possible, to take an independent course in his 
practice. He is believed to have made all 
his affairs (even the most trivial) subjects of 
prayer, and his implicit trust in a loving Al- 
mighty Father was often marked. He would 
frequently say with delight, ‘ How everything 
has turned out for the best! I could not 
have wished it otherwise.’ One of his great 
characteristics was his firm adherence te prin 
ciple. He held his opinions strongly some 
times, so as to appear presumptuous, and 
some would take offence; but his mind was 
always receptive of truth, and he was a care- 
ful and diligent disciple. The appointments 
he held show how his character and abilities 
were appreciated by his teachers.” 
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His enjoyment of 
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One of ‘the profineore of the University 
thus wrote after Edwin’s death: “I knew 
your son Edwin, as all his teachers and fel. 
low-students did, as one of those who was a 
credit to the University as a student, and 
gave the promise of being a credit to it as a 
practitioner. 1 was brought in contact with 
him, not merely as a member of my class, 
but as a valued attendant on my late patient 
and friend ; and my estimate of your 
son was such, that I had destined him to be 
my house phy sician in the clinical wards last 
winter. For reasons which I need not notice, 
this arrangement was not carried out. I am 
truly saddened, to think that a life of so 
much promise has been cut short.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 4, 1871. 


— 


Baptism, RiruaL AND Aetosi~—k smal] 
volume, sent by our friends J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., on the Conversion of St. Paul, lies upon 
our table. 


It does not reach to any extra- 
ordinary merit, and we cannot give to it our 
unqualified endorsal. The writer has for a 
prominent object the upholding of the cere- 
monial in religion—which, according to our 
understanding of the new and spiritual dis- 
pensation of Him to whom John the Baptist 
testified, was fulfilled in Him, 
after He solemnly proclaimed : 
ISHED,” had no further efficacy. The writer 
places much stress upon the baptism of the 
noble saint whose birth has through the cen- 
turies lent a halo to Tarsus and to the prov- 


and which, 
“Tris FIN- 


ince of Cilicia, although the ceremony was 
not performed by one of what he styles “ the 
College of Apostles,” nor are we told that it 
was commanded or was essential. In fact 
we may fairly conclude that it 


continuation of an est 


but a 
ablished custom in the 


was 


renouncing of an old and the adoption of a 
new religious system—the profession of Ju- 
daism in place of Paganism—the adoption 
of Christianity instead of Judaism. As an 
external rite we do not find it 
enjoined, find a definite 
statement of what baptism (in the Scriptural 
and Christian sense) was and is, and what it 
js not. Indeed we might ask the writer for 
his evidence that water was used in the bap- 
tism of Paul. That Christ’s baptism was 
applied to him by the Lord Himself we can- 


anywhere 


whilst we do 
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not doubt. Water is a solvent with which a 
man may put away the filth of the flesh. The 
poor soul needs a solvent that will wash away 
a spirit-stain. Did Paul go from the waters 
of Jordan to those of Pharpar or Abana to 
have his heart sprinkled by man from an 
evil conscience? And was this his initiation 
into the doctrine that only the blood of Jesus 
Christ can cleanse from sin? It was the 
Divinely declared purpose that he should be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and for this the 
“one Baptism,” the only baptism which is 
not symbolic but real, was needed. We raise 
no question about the employment of water 
in this case. Yet it is not mentioned in the 
text ; and even when Ezekiel says: “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall 
be clean,” it is clear that he wrote propheti- 
cally of the Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
The word water is there symbolic, and no 
baptism with water was ever baptism actual, 
although the reality might accompany the 
type. Christ, in receiving it from John the 
Baptist, said: “ Suffer it to beso now, for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness”; 
and thus He fulfilled and ia fulfilling ended 
the rite. John saw and confessed the supe- 
rior efficacy of Christ’s baptism, of which 
his own was but a figure. The external rite 
was visible, temporal, tangible—it was not 
that which is real, actual, the one BAprisM ; 
and with the New Testament open before us, 
we are emboldened to declare that there is 
but one. 


Ananias not merely was not an Apostle, 
but we have no evidence that he occupied any 
official position in the Christian Church 
beyond that of other disciples. In the 
vision requiring him to visit Saul, he received 
directions, but baptism was not mentioned. 
When they met, Ananias said: “ The Lord 
Jesus that appeared to thee in the way as 
thou camest, hath sent me that thou mightest 
receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” What follows in the text, may im 
ply that he arose a baptized man, in the es- 
sential meaning of the word, the sense with 
which John was impressed when he said: “I 
have need to be baptized of thee,”—i. e., that 
he arose filled with the Holy Spirit, the water 


which Christ giveth to be, in the recipient, “a 


well of water” forever precluding thirst. 
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How appreciative the prayer of the Samaritan 
woman: “Lord, evermore give me _ this 
water.” 

We do not infer that Paul himself regarded 
the rite as possessing the importance which 
Dr. Geer attaches to it. He makes no allu- 
sion thereto in relating to Agrippa the history 
of his conversion, and his resolute omission 
to baptize indicates his estimate of the ritual 
act. He was participant in the conference 
at Jerusalem of the apostles and elders, when 
the consoling epistle was written which re- 
lieved the brethren abroad from superfluous 
burdens ; and the omission of typical bap- 
tism from the catalogue of “ necessary things,” 
is not calculated to induce those who have 
begun in the Spirit, to seek to be made per- 
fect in the flesh. 

Let no one rest satisfied with that which 
is ritual—nor be content without the true 
substance, the unfailing water which Christ 
giveth to those who come to Him in faith. 

Lediieeyenae 

Re.icious Service.—At the Montbly 
Meeting at Clear Creek, Ohio, (Indiana Y. 
M.) 28 applications were made for member- 
ship. About the same time, 22 applied at 
Wilmington, Ohio, and 30 at Oak Grove. 
Fairfield Quarterly Meeting, to. which these 
meetings belong, has a membership of more 
than two thousand, and all these, we are in- 
formed, are in Christian sympathy and unity, 
and this is the secret of the gathering influ- 
ence upon those who are without. The new 
wine is found in the cluster, and a blessing is 
in it. 

Several Friends are traversing the Pacific 
Slope, bearing precious seed. 

Within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting and that of North Carolina, many 
meetings have recently been held by the ap- 
pointment of Friends travelling as ambassa- 
dors for Christ. There has been a large at- 
tendance of persons of various denomina- 
tions and of non-professors,—and we learn 
that a deep impression has been made. 

Within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, several Gospel messengers are en- 
gaged in preaching the Word, especially to 
persons not our members, and prayers have 
ascended that the Lord of the harvest would 
send forth more laborers. In considerable 
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districts of country scepticism prevails, no 
houses for worship exist, and many persons 
are met with who have not attended public 
worship for more than a score of years. 
What a field for earnest Christian work, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of 
Him who commanded that the Gospel be 
preached to every creature. Shall those who 
have received gifts for the perishing souls, 
through sectarian strife 


‘*Upon their fellow servants waste their vigor, 
Aud prostitute their heavenly embassage ?”’ 
* * * 


* * 


“* Shall servants called, equipt and heaven-anointed, 
Scatter the harvest they were sent to gather, 
Forgetful that in love they were appointed 
To bind in sheaves,—and 


dissevsion 
rather ?’”! 


choose 


From our foreign exchanges we find that 
numerous Friends are travelling as accredit- 
ed of Christ in Great Britain. 
Among these we notice that Wm. Robinson 
and Henry Binns, who were recently mmr 
in the work of the Gospel in America, have 


been liberated, separately but with unison of 


ministers 


concern, for extensive service within three 
Quarterly Meetings, and that they are likely | 
to travel in company. 

In London, religious meetings continue to 
be held by Friends with the poor at Peel, 
Rateliffe, the Bedford Mission, &c. Meet- 
ings for worship have recently been held for 
the public by special appointments in the 
metropolis, Ata very interesting gathering 
held First month 20th, at the house of G. W. 
Alexander, at Stoke Newington, more than 
100 workers from 
branches 


Bedford Institute and its 
present. It is proposed to 
raise a building for Christianizing influence 
among the poor, at the disused burial ground 
of Bunhill Fields (the burial place of George 
Fox,) and 


were 


also at that of Whitechapel, 


“there being a dense population around 
each.” 
tgs. ‘ . | 

Ovr British cotemporaries report continued 
faithful labor on the part of Friends in Mada- 


gascar. L,. Street mede a recent visit to the 


two'and a half months. 


Part of his service 
consisted in the distribution of religious 
books, including our friend J. S. Sewell’s; 
translation of the Gospel according to Mark, 
there being a lamentable scarcity of the 
Scriptures. During the journey our Friend | 


southern part of the island, which occupied | 


“received valuable help in his Gospel labors 
from one of his palanquin bearers, a sincere 
Christian, not now a servant, but above a 
servant, a brother beloved.” Many inter- 
esting incidents, stimulating to faithfulness 
in the work of the Lord, attended this tour. 

The Christian etforts in India are continued, 
with a change of base, our Friends having 
removed from Benares to Jubbulpoor, at 
which place they arrived on the 24th of 
Twelfth month. Their present address is 
No. 1 City Road, Jubbulpoor, India. 


A New Tracr By Jonn Asu- 


WoORTH.—This earnest essayist has produced 


PEACE 


a seasonable missive, the title of which is a 
query claiming now—to-day—serious and en- 
lightened examination: “Can a Sold/er be a 


Christian 2?” It commences with the follow- 


ling news item as a text: 


‘* Joint special telegram. — Brussels, Saturday 
morning, September 5th.—Iu the battle of Sedan, 
two hundred thousand French were cpposed to 
three hundred thousand Prussians. The line of 
battle was five miles long. Five villages are 
burned. The streets paved with the dead and dy- 
ing. The river Meuse choked up with corpses. The 
carnage js frightful—killed aud wounded, eighty 
thousand.’’ 


After quoting from the London Times that 
“human ingenuity never devised such tor- 
tures as are shrouded under the brief  tele- 
grams of the recent battles,” he says: 


‘Yes, indeed, war is the greatest of buman 
crimes. But Napoleon set out at the head of his 
army to invade Prussia, trusting in God; King Wil- 
liam, at the head of his army, went out to meet 
him and give battle, trusting in God. What mock- 
ey! These two kings led on their trembling ar- 
mies of sons, husbands and fathers, torn from their 
wives and children and peaceful homes, to butcher 
each other, both kings appealing to God to jive them 
victory. When He in His blessed Word distinctly 
and imperatively tells us not to resist evil—that if 
our enemies huvger we are to feed them, or if they 
thirst give them drink, is it not as fearful blasphemy 
for a soliier to ask the Almighty to help him to 
commit murder on the battle-fi-ld, as it would have 
been for Troupman, who slew the French family, or 
the Euglishman, Jones, who killed a whole family 
in Denham, to help them ?”’ 


John+Ashworth finds in his way a topic 
which he must needs meetin the candid treat- 
ment of his subject. Whilst it is amiable to 
‘* Tread lightly on the ashes of the dead,”’ 


yet when the dead become historic, and their 
example is quoted to give currency to fatal 
error, another maxim is equally entitled to 
our observance : 


‘* Nothing extenuate—set down naught in malice.’’ 
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The names of Havelock, Vicars, Colonel |that professing Christians—yea, ministers of the 


Gardiner and Ulric Zwingle are speciously 
used to choke the Christian utterances of the 
advocates of Peace, as though “ Men not ar- 
guments” were a logical rule for examining 
a moral question. Our “well instructed 
scribe” does not hesitate to meet the issue, 
his plan of reasoning being “Argumentum non 
homines.” We give an illustrative extract, 


referring the reader to the tract for further 
demonstration : 


‘If this war should add to the list of saint sol 
diers, if, by false teaching, the minds of the 
thoughtless are to be poisoned by the dreadtul de- 
lusion that men willingly learning and practising 
the art of war can be Christian—can be the true 
disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus, or servants 
of the Prince of Peace, its worst calamities are yet 
to follow ; for amongst the countless calamities in- 
separably attendant on war, this is the most perni- 
cions inits effects, and the most dreadful in its con- 
Sequences, 

*‘Our war with Russia gave us a saint, Captain 
Hedley Vicars, a youvg man, always talking about 
wanting to ‘have a brush with the Russians,’ 
that could piously say, ‘that amidst the carnage of 
the battle-field, after the rear of the cannov had 
ceased, and the deadly strife of war was over, there 
are wounded men who have souls to save, aud dy- 
ing men to be told to look to Jesus.’ Very cool this ! 
The man that has been he!pirg with all his might 
to make the carnage and the deadly strife, just de 
liberately plunges his dagger into his brother, and 
then kneels by his side and asks him to lok to 
Jesus. This young saint did run his sword throngh 
two of his fellow beings, and was in the act of kill- 
ing a third when he himself was cut down. If the 
two men whose lives he took, were not converted, 
he sent them to the bar of God in their sins, for- 
ever depriving them of all hope; if they were con- 
verted, he smote two of God’s children—his last act 
and deed wes dead against both law and gospel, 
and he went to the bar of God with the blood of his 
two Russian brothers on his hands; yet ministers 
aud veachers in Sabbath scooo s have held up this 


man of blood as aa example of Christian piety. The | 
person that came out of the Russian war with the | 
most credit was Florence Nightingale; she went to | 
bind up those wounds that men like Vicars had | 


made. If Hedley Vicars had done, as a citizeo, 
what he did as a soldier, he would have been 
hanged. 


‘*Our Indian revolt, when the Indians were try- 


ing to drive the invader out of their own country, 


farnished us with another saint, General Havelock. 
Lord Hardinge sa‘d, ‘General Havelock was every 
inch a soldier.’ Mr. Brock, minister of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, London, in a funeral sermon he preached, 
said that ‘General Havelock was every inch a 
Christian,’ that ‘ Godliness inlaid his entire charac- 


ter.’ Conscience-moved, Mr. Brock was forced to say | 


that ‘the reconcilableness of war with Christianity 
had been a moot point from the first day until now, 


but that was not the proper occasion on which to | 


discuss such a question.’ No, no; stand aside 
Christianity until Mr. Brock glorifies General Have- 
lock. If a warrior can be every inch a Christian, if 


his whole life be inlaid with Godliness, how can it | 
bea moot point? What can be more destructive | 


Prince ov Peace, can so basely prostitute their high 
calling, sv miserably forget thst they are ambassa- 
dors in Christ’s stead, as to elevate men of blood— 
men, whose very calling deliberately chosen is dia- 
metrically opposed to the Word of God. Mr. Brock’s 
opinion of Havelock was very different from that of 
one of his soldiers who spoke to me about him.”’ 


Of the inconsistency of Zuinglius, who, to 
enforce a dogma, took the sword and perished 
by the sword, “ stopping his ears and shutting 
his eyes to the true teachings of the Gospel,” 
Ashworth writes as conclusively as of the 
others : and in reference to “ Colonel” Gardi- 
ner, whose example has often been brought 
forward to sanction bloodshed, he says: 


‘‘When Dr. Doddridge wrote the life of Colonel 
| Gardiner, he left the Christian world a strange leg- 
acy; he proved the old saying to be true, that ‘ all 
is not wise that a wise man says.’ How often have 
the men of peace, who labor to show that the word 
of God and the teaching of our Saviour condemn 
the war spirit in all its bearings, been met with the 
reply that Colonel Gardiner was a Christian ? and 
there is no doubt but that the unthinking have 
been led astray by the book. He labors hard in the 
two hundred pages to cast a halo of piety round the 
soldier ; but not forgetting to tell us that the Col- 
onel often expressed it as his desire, both to Dr. 
Doddridge and others, ‘that if it wers the will of 
God he might have some honorable call to sacrifice 
his life in defence of religion and the liberties of his 
country ;:’ and ‘that he expressed a most genuine 
and noble coutempt of life,’—either of his own life 
| or the life of others, it seems. Whether the cause 
in which he did saeri‘ice his life was honorable, ad- 
mits of a doubt; in his last moments he killed a 
fellow creature, and went down with him to a 
| bloody grave—being the fourth in the family that 
had taken the sword and perished by the sword. 
| If it be asked, ‘ But was not Col. Gardiner a Chris- 
| tian ?’ our answer is —he did not follow ia the foot- 
|ateps of Christ, nor obey His commacds, for He 
said, ‘Love your enemies, and resist not evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’ Colonel Gardiner killed 
them.’’ 





A writer in the London Friend pertinently 
remarks: “The opportunity of the friends of 


peace consists in the vividness with which we 
are at present realizing the miseries and the 
brutalities of war. After the lapse of only ¢ 
few years, the poet and the histerian come to 
commemorate the fame of the conqueror, and 
to veil the ghastliness of his triumph. Al- 
ready the heroes of the Crimea are wrapped 


in some of that golden glory which surrounds 
the warriors of Troy. But this miserable 
Franco German struggle is still too near for 
us to forget the hideousness of its details. We 
still seem to hear the cries of the wounded 
men going up all night like the lowing of a 





vast herd of cattle.” And it is that we may 


to the plain teachings of the New Testament than | pruperly use this opportunity, that we ask a 
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REVIEW. 





general perusal and circulation of John Ash- 
worth’s tract. 


We take another passage from the periodi- 
cal just quoted : 


‘*Norman Macleod, Doctor of Divinity, in a ser- 
mon preached at Crathie, and published, slas! ‘ by 
command of Her Majesty,’ tells us ‘to take heed 
lest we thoughtlessly add to the many troubles and 
anxieties of our soldiers the dread suspicion that 
their work is sinful ; let us rather strengthen and 
encourage them by the assurance that the Lord of 
Hosts is ever ready to help them to do their duty, 
to bless them in the doing of it, to hear their prayer, 
and to gird them with strength uvto the battle ;’ 
that ‘ as it is impossible to regulate our conduct by 
the commands of Christ, interpreted according to 
the letter, it cannot have been Christ’s intention 
that we should do so;’ that war is not even 
* against the whole spirit of Christianity,’ sinceit may 
be, and according to general belief is, carried on ‘in 
the absence of all personal hate and Jove of blood ;’ 
and fivally, that ‘tbe ideal warrior is the most 
Christian man, becduse he alone is able truly to 
offer himself unto God as a willing sacrifice.’ All 
this (which has truth enough mixed up with it to 
make it dangerous) might be admirably adapted to 
the courtly circle of amateur soldiers in the little 
church at Crathie; but a voice mightier than that 
of Norman Macl-od, cries from the burning village 
of Bazeilles, and from the frozen battlefields of 
Beaugency, ‘This is the devil’s work ; and for this 
purpose was the Son of God manifested, tha’ He 
might destroy the works of the devil.’ ”’ 


0 


UNEARTHED.— The 


JERUSALEM Public 


Ledger gives an account of efforts in prog- 


ress to exhume such remains of ancient 


Jerusalem as may be discovered by excava- 
tions made below the débris of many genera- 


tions. Opposition is no longer made by the 


Turks, and interesting and important results 
have already been reached. 


It has been found that the Jerusalem of scrip- 
ture lies buried from 20 to 150 feet, in some places, 
under the present city. At that depth the explor- 
ers have discovered what was once in the light of 
day. This can be accounted for by the fact that 
Jerusalem was the city of sieges, having been sev- 
enteen times besieged, and twice totally, and twice 
partially destroyed. The discoveries already made 
justify the belief that Berod’s porch to the Temple 
was as long and as lofty as one of the grand cathe- 
drals of Europe; that is to say, between 500 
and 600 feet long and batween 200 and 300 feet 
high. These, however, are only the dimensions of 
the later temple, that which wa: bnilt by Solomon 
having been long before destroyed by Nebucbadnez- 
zar. And with regard to the latter there seems to | 
be avery general misapprehension both as to the 
size of Solomon’s Temple and as to the extent of | 
Jerusalem in its palmy days, i. e., in the days of| 
Herod the Great. The dimensions of the Temple | 
and its porch and pillars, are given in the third | 
chapter of the Secona Book of Chronicles. The 
measure used is the cubit, which was equal to | 
about one foot eight tenths of our measure; hence 
the length of the Temple was 109 feet, and its 
breadth was 36 feet, that is to say, not more than 
the frontage of five or six of our ordinary houses, | 





and the breadth of two of them. The porch was 
of the same breadth, and as long as it was broad, 
but its Leight was nearly 219 feet; we should call 
it atower. Then there were two pillars or columns 
in front of it, each about 64 feet high, and their 
capitals were 16 feet high; in all 80 feet. There 
are hundreds of churches larger than Solomon’s 
Temple was. But it had the advantage of stand- 
ing on a rock 150 feet high, and hence it was the 
most conspicuous object in the city. Jerusalem it- 
self occupied not more than a space of about three- 
quarters of a mile square, or about one fortieth 
part of the area of Philadelphia. The accumula- 
tion of dust, earth and rubbish, which has been so 
great in Jerusalem as to have buried the ancient 
city so deeply as has been mentioned, is not un- 
common with regard to uncient cities, and especi- 
ally those of Asia. Mr. Layard had to make ex- 
cavations quite as deep to reach the ruins of Nine- 
veh, and it is well known that modern London is 
built on a stratum eight feet thick superposed upon 
what was once Roman London. This stratum is 
the accumulated dust, mud and debris of fourteen 
centuries. 


The discoveries made in the exploration of 
Nineveh, sufficiently indicate that evidences 
amounting to demonstration of the verity of 
the sacred record may lie hidden “ in a safe 
place,” and kept in readiness to confront, in 
due time, the sceptic who seeks occasion to 
gainsay the facts of Revelation. Much has 
been learned, and more will be developed 
from subterranean observations of “ The 
City of the Great King.” In other parts of 
Palestine interesting discoveries have been 
made. In Galilee nine synagogues have been 
unearthed, all rectangular and looking to- 
wards Jerusalem. 


They were divided into aisles by very massive 
columns standing close together. In most cases 
the columns stood in rows of seven, which was a 
favorite if not sacred number among the Jews. On 
the top of the columns were very strong supports 
for the roof, which was often covered with sods and 
earth to keep out the heat. Ontside the building 
waa a porch with three doorways, that in the mid- 
dle being the largest, the lintels of which were 
ornamented with carved designs of Old Testament 
symbols, such as the Paschal Lamb and the seven- 
branched candlestick. The explorers believe they 
have discovered the very synagogue at Capernaum 
in which our Lord preached. Over the door of 
this building was carved a pot of manna, and 
Aaron’s rod which budded. 


The Christian believer, calmly awaiting 

** The grand appeal of Truth to Time,”’ 
oices when that truth is vindicated before a 
gainsaying world. 


rej 
He has no fear that God 
will not, in His own good time and way, vin- 
dicate His word and His record. What has 
thus incidentally come to light from the de- 
eyphering of hieroglyphics aud sculptured in- 
scriptions, and from the explorations to which 
we have adverted, these must be regarded as 
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but an earnest of the itaines yet to be| 


brought forth—evidences long concealed, yet | 
“held in store.” 


to summon His witnesses, there will be h: 


“tongues in stones,” and, 
the words, His own works shall praise Him. | 


+ 0m - 


FRrenps’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER FOR 


Frrst Montu.—This able and valuable Re- 


view is at hand, and will shortly be for sale 
at this office. We notice the usual amount 
and variety of matter, 
highly esteemed contributors. The valuable 
notes by Isaac Brown of the revision of the 
authorized version of the New Testament are 
continued, furnishing satisfactory illustra 
tions of the meaning of the sacred text. We 
transfer to our pages a brief essay by Anna 
D. Peet. 
ihe 

To CoRRESPONDENTS. —Many letters are 
received to which the editor, with his other 
engagements, is unable to reply, and he much 
regrets the seeming neglect. The inquiry is 
often made whether an article upon some 
specified subject will be acceptable. This 
can never be told until we have examined 
the paper. Contributions, original or select- 
ed, are laid aside, unless accompanied with 
the name of the sender. 
papers are on hand. 


+ +0 + 


MARRIED. 
COOPER—HAINES.— On the 7th of Second month, 
1871, at the residence of the bride’s parents, with 
the sanction of Elba Monthly Meeting, Joseph P. 
Cooper, of Rutherford Park, N. J., to Alice E., 


youngest daughter of J. H. and P.’M. Haines, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Several illegible 


— ~2r — 
DIED. 

WILLITS.—On the 13th of Twelfth month, 1570, 
Jeremiah Willits, Jr., aged nearly 42 years. He 
was brought to feel his nothingness, and to look to 
the Most High for help; and we reverently believe 
that, through the mercy of the Lord in Christ Jesus, 
he was redeemed from sin. A new song was put 
into his mouth, as evidenced by his exclamation: 
‘The livivg, the living, he shall praise Thee, as I 
lo this day !’’ 

WOODARD.—On the 15th of Eleventh me nth, 
1870, Mary, daughter of Silas H. and Emily Wood- 
ard, in her 16th year; a member of Rocky Run 
Monthly Meeting, Parke Co., Ind. She was happy 
Da belief and trust in Christ, acknowledging that 
the power to save is in Him alone. 

MILES.—On the 14th of Tenth month, 1870, Anna 
Mary, daughter of Moses K. and Julia A. Miles, in 
her 1‘th year; a member of New Garden Monthly 


Meeting, Ind. She loved the Lord and found Him | 


to be her Saviour, and through mercy éxperienced 
the sustaining power of Divine Grace in the hour of 
death. 


and the names of 


When it shall please God | 





REVIEW. 
CORR ESPON DENCE. 


Busa Hit, N. C., 2d mo. 18th, 1871. 
| Dear friend William J. Allinson : — Per- 


aps a few items in regard to Tennessee mat- 





in a new sense of| | ters will not be uninteresting to thy readers. 


| During a late visit, I found “good schools at 
| New Hope and Lost Creek; at the former 
fifty, and at the latter eighty pupils. At Lost 
Creek several public meetings have been held, 
which have been blessed; and several per- 
sons have been received into membership, and 
others are making application. There is 
cause to hope that at no very distant day, there 
will bea meeting opened on the French-Broad, 
12 miles from Lost Creek. It was very 
pleasant to meet with our dear friends John 
and Anna Collins, at Friendsville, who are 
there to carry out the noble concern of 
Friends in Philadel phi iia, in keeping up the 
school and conducting the “ William Forster 
Home,” where young women are received 
aud taught the art of house. keeping, and sent 
to school. We trust that a blessing may rest 
upon their efforts, which, if fully carried out, 
will be of great benefit to Society in Tennes- 
see. 

The new Monthly Meeting of Hickory 
Valley is a flourishing meeting. Its last 
meeting was much favored. Our dear friend 
Lindley M. Hoag, who was present, was 
largely engaged in the ministry. 

The new Quarterly Meeting of Friends- 
ville is to be opened at that place on the 20th 
of the Fifth month next. 

The committee of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting proposes holding a general meeting 





at Maryville on the 26th, 27th and 28th of 


the Fitth month, 1871, and it is desired that 
those who may feel drawn to attend should 
correspond with Fordyce Grennell, Maryville, 
Tenn., so that arrangements can be made for 
boarding during the meeting. 

It is also proposed that between the new 
(Quarter and the General Meeting, there be 
meetings held at Friendsville on Ist and 2d 
day of the week, and on 3d and 4th day of 
the same week at Hickory Valley. 

I have been much interested in watching 
the contributions in the Review for the pur- 
pose of building the meeting-house at Mary- 
VILLE. This is a growing town on the Knox- 
ville and Charleston R.R., which has doubled 
its inhabitants during the past twelve months. 
There is an earnest little body of Friends 
there, whose efforts for good are limited by 
having no house to w« rship in, except as they 
procure one from another religious society. 
This prevents them from holding their meet- 
ings at such times as would be productive or 





most good. Iam sure that there are many 
dear Friends who, if they only could realize 
how much Society is suffering for the want of 
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means, would see that they are forthcoming. 

I arrived at home in time to meet our dear 
friends Julia A. McCool, Mary E. Andrews 
and Matilda Baldwin, who had their farewell 
meeting at Springfield, N. C., on the 15th 
inst. It was a precious season. These dear 
Friends have been laboring within our limits 
since our last Yearly Meeting, and we believe | 
the Head of the Church has blessed their ef. 
forts to the good of souls. 

Thy sincere friend, ALLEN JAY. 
[ Ministry. ] 
Ricumowp, Inp., 24 mo. 13th, 1871. 

Dear friend Willtam J. Allinson :—The re 
marks of Prof. Thomas Chase, on “ Jone in 
Preaching,” are in my view timely and ap- 
propriate. I heartily endorse them. This de 
fect in delivery has become so very offensive 
to ears polite, that I fear it is sometimes 
spoken of in a way calculated to wound the 
feelings of some of Christ’s little ones. We 
should carefully guard against giving utter- 
ance to expressions which may tend to cast 
ridicule upon those whose opportunities have 
been limited, but whom nevertheless the 
Head of the Church has honored by bestow- 
ing upon them a precious gift, and whose 
ferings, we cannot doubt, He will accept “ ac- 
cording to that they have, and not nelaniina 
to that they have not.” 

The following sentence in Prof. Chase’s ar- 
ticle was particularly grateful to my feelings, 
viz.: “ Let us not deny, too, that it is pos- 
sible, in strains of rapt emotion, or in the 
recitation of lyric bursts of Holy Writ, for 
the speaker to be carried up to the chant or 
spiritual song which was sometimes heard, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, in the 
assemblies of the apostolic churches.” 

In confirmation of this, I turn to Thomas 
Thompson’s testimony concerning William 
Ellis, dated 31st of Fifth month, 1710, and 
read as follows, viz. : 

“ It was not wisdom of words that he mind- 
ed, nor how tc “lease itching ears; but to 
please God was his care, and to preach the 
Gospel so to men, as that what he spake 
might answer God’s witness in all ; and there- 
fore he preached the Truth in the power, 
plainness, and simplicity of it; and yet at 
times there did a sort of heavenly eloquence, 
as well as an heavenly melody, attend him, be- 
cause’his heart was filled with the Spirit of 
life, and he spoke in the power and demon- 
stration thereof.” 

On the whole, I know of no better way 
than for ministers to try to preach the Gos- 
pel as William Ellis did, “in the power, 
plainness and simplicity of it ;” and for hear- 
ers to avoid falling into the belief, that either 
the presence or the absence of the “ tone” is 
necessary to constitute true preaching. 


REVIEW. 


Let it not be understood that I consider it 
a matter of indifference whether this and 
other defects of delivery be corrected or not ; 
on the contrary, I quite agree with Samuel 
Bownas, that “ superfluous tones and gestures, 
ahs, and groans,” are much better avoided 
than practised ; but I would not have any man 
or woman, young or old, when the feeling 
arises in the heart that “woe is me if | 
preach not the Gospel,” to withhold the mes- 
sage because of a painful consciousness that 
the “ tone” not yet gotten rid of, will be the 
object of unfavorable criticism from cultivated 
auditors. And if we may compare extremes, 
neither of which is desirable, I think that the 
sing-song tone of our most uncouth ministers, 
provided it be accompanied by the “ odor of 
the ointment,” would be preferable to a 
Quaker ministry which we may imagine, 
though I hope we shall never realize it—a 
ministry which should resemble a lecture, 
with its smooth and polished diction,—its 
firstly, secondly and thirdly,—its minute sub- 
divisions,—its hair splitting distinctions,—and 
its rigid conformity to the artificial rules of 
rhetoric and logic. 

One more point I do not feel satisfied to 
leave unmentioned. I fear there isa growing 
tendency which is not, as it seems to me, 
without its dangers, and that is the tendency 
to look upon a so-called ‘“‘educated minis- 
try” as a necessity of our Society. I was 
glad to see in an editorial of thive, several 
weeks ago, a sentence to the effect that there 
is no very obvious reason why a minister’s 
intellectual culture should be much in ad- 
vance of that of his hearers. But may we 
not go further than this? Are not those of 
inferior attainments sometimes made the ve- 
hicle of valuable instruction to those who are 
intellectually altogether above them? Did 
not Jesus rejoice in spirit because the “ Lord 
of heaven and earth had hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes?’ Not that a learned man may not 
also be a “ babe,” and sit ir profound humil- 
ity under the Master’s teachings. But in 
point of fact the Apostle tells us that “ not 
many wise men, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called ; but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
things that are wise, and weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are mighty,” 
&c. And why? “That no flesh may glory 
in His presence” What was revealed to 
George Fox in the visions of light, viz. : 
“That being bred at Oxford or Cambridge 
is not enough to qualify a man tor the minis- 
try of the Gospel,” became the foundation of 
one of our most precious testimonies,—that 
the gift of the Gospel ministry is directly 
from God, and conferred without regard to 
external circumstances, according to His most 
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holy will, upon the high and the low, ive ric chive 
and the poor, the le arned and the ignorant. 
Now, a cultivated intellect, and a cultivated | 
taste, are certainly very desirable in minis-| 
ters as well as others, but by no means indis- 
pensable. Thou or I coulk ra hame more than 
one or two ministers of our Society, who have 
serious defects connected with their vocal or- 
gans; and yet they are “ workmen that need 
not to be ashamed,” who have travelled ex- 
tensively in our country and others, “ bearing 
precious seed ;” thou or I also could mention 
several ministers of very limited education, 
who yet have made “ full proof of their min- 
istry,” and have obtained leave even from 
the most cultivated, in the words of an Elder 
in England to Richard Jordan, “to preach 
away, grammar or no grammar.” 


Christian 
scholarship has its appropriate place and 
its indispensable work in the interest of the 
Church. I rejoice when our young people, 
whether called to the ministry or not, can re- 
ceive the invaluable boon of a sound and 
thorough education. But Christian scholar- 
ship is one thing—the call to the Gospel min- 
istry is another. Let us never confound 
them, nor suppose that either is indispensable 
to the other. 





“Men-made ministers,” says 
Dr. Adain Clarke, “have almost ruined the 
heritage of God.” The Lord will send by | 
whom He will send. It may be the learned 
Pharisee—it may be the Galilean fisherman 
—it may be the doctor of divinity—it may 
be the mechanic or the ploughman—it may 
be the lady of culture and affluence, like 
Elizabeth Fry—it may be the timid and un- 
taught servant girl, like Sarah Lynes Grubb. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 
DouGan CuLaARK, M. D. 
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THEOLOGY VS. FAITH. 


It often happens that a disciple thinks to 
steady and fortify his faith by a more prac- 
ticed investigation and deeper studies in mat 
ters of opinion. And it is not to be denied 
that certain benefits may thus be gained. But 
the difficulty is that when he gets occupied in 
questions of the understanding he is likely to 
be engrossed by them and seek his light in 
them, having it no more by faith at all. 
Then, of course, he is down upon the levels of 
mere Nature. Hence the fact so often re- 
marked, that young men going into theologic 
studies are apt to lose ground visibly, to the 
grief of many friends, in their piety. They 
pass into a sphere where scheme and system 
are building, and get stalled in the industry 
of the head. They forget that opinion builds 
from below, and undertakes to be a pillar by 
its own firm standing. We think, it may be 
that we touch bottom, and get sure footing in 

but the fatal thing is that it is a footing 
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more a literal than it should be—a tanainn 
that is on the feet. We are going, as we 
think, to be kited or aérially floated no more, 
but wilf now have things in the solid. But 
our solidity turns out to be a living on the 
dry nuggets of articulated deductions, and not 
on the uplifting grace of God’s inspirations. 
We settle thus out of grace into formulations 
of grace, when, of course, our wings are down. 
Would that a great many thousands of the 
more gifted souls could but find the meaning 
of this !— Bushnell. 


— 
Selected. 
HE KNOWS. 

I know not what will befall me! God hangs a mist 
o’er my eyes ; 

And o’er each step of my enward path He makes 
new scenes to rise, 

And every joy He sends me comes as a sweet and 
glad surprise 

I see not a step before me, as I tread the days of the 
year, 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, the fature 
His mercy shall clear, 


And what !ooks dark in the distance, may brighten 
as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future has less bitterness 
than I think ; 

The Lord may sweeten the water before I stoop to 
drink, 

Or, if Marab must be Marah, He will stand beside 
its brink. 

It may be there is waiting for the coming of my 
feet 

Some gift of such rare blessedness, some joy so 
strangely sweet, 

That my lips can only tremble with the thanks I 
cannot speak. 


O restful, blissful ignorance! ’Tis blessed not to 
know, 

It keeps me quiet in those arms which will not let 
me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest on the bosom which 

| loves me so. 


80 I go on not knowing! I would not ifI might ; 

I would rather walk on in the dark with God, than 
go alone in the ligbt ; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, than walk 
alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials which the future 
may diaclose, 

Yet I never had a sorrow but what the dear Lord 
chose ; 

Sol send the coming tears back, with the whis- 
pered word, ‘‘He knows.”’ 


—~<er- ‘ 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forzien InTELLIGENCE.— European advices to the 
27th ult. have been received. 

Negotiations for peace have been going on at Ver- 
| sailles, Thiers and Favre acting on behalf of the 
|French. It was announced on the 23d that the ar- 
mistice had been prolonged until midnight of the 
26th, and it was subsequently extended another 
week. On the 27th, the Emperor telegraphed that 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed, but 
must be ratified by the Assemby at Bordeaux, and 
it was also announced by an official French dispatch 
from Paris to Bordeaux. The signing took place 
on the 26th. No official account of the terms ap- 
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pears to have been published, but it was stated that 
France cedes Alsace and Metz to Germany. Belfort 
is retained. A war indemnity of 5,000,000,000 
francs is to be yaid by France, for the payment of 
which three years are allowed. The Germans are 
to hold the fortresses till paid. When the French 
Assembly ratifies these conditions, peace will be 
proclaimed. It was reported that a part of the Ger- 
man army, the number being limited to 30,000 men, 
would make a (triumphal entry into Paris on the Ist 
inst., but that they were to be restricted to a por- 
tion of that division of the city on the right bank 
of the Seine, and the bridges and the other limits 
of their position were to be held by French sentries, 
to prevent the Germans from straying beyond the 
prescribed bounds. It was said they would remain 
until the ratification of the treaty. Some of the 
journals announced that they would suspend publi- 
cation during the occupation, and all recommended 
the inhabitants to close their houses and remain 
within doors. Considerable apprehension was felt 
of popular disturbances on the entry of the Ger- 
mans, and it was feared also that the French regu 
lar troops and Nation:1 Guard could not be relied 
on to restrain the people. It was said that Thiers 
had striven earnestly, but unsuccessfully, to.in 
duce the German authorities to dispense with the 
ormal occupation of the city 

A letter from Gen. Trochu was published on the 
2ist ult., in which he protested against the entry of 
the Germans into Paris, without, as he said, having 
forced a single point of the fortified enclosure or 
taken by assault any detached fort or exterior de- 
fence ; and declared that as a speechless protesta 
tion, the gates should be shut, and left for the Ger 
mans to open with cannon, without reply from dis- 
armed Paris. The police feared that this letter 
would cause difficulty. Subsequently it was an- 
nounced that Trochu had resigned at the request of 
Thiers, and retired to private life. F 

It was believed that the German Emperor would 
return to Berlin in a few days, but it was said that 
the triumphal entry of the army into Berlin is to 
be delayed two months, as the whole people of Ger 
many will observe six weeks’ mourning for the 
victims of the war. It is supposed that the body of 
the German army will leave France as soon as pos- 
sible on the ratification of peace. 


The Pope and the Sultan have recognized the new 
French government. Louis Joseph Buffet, the new 
Minister of Finance, had arrived at Bordeaux, and 
his appointment had been announced. The Duke 
of Broglie has been appointed ambassador of France 
to London, and has presented his credentials as 
such to the Queepv. ‘fhe Prince de Joinville and 
Duke d’Aumale, sons of Louis Philippe, having 
been elected to the Assembly, have written to the 
President of that body that they deferentially await 
the decision of the Assembly on the legality of their 
elections before presenting themselves to take their 
seats. The word ‘‘Republic’’ has been struck out 
of all public acts, and ‘‘ France ”’ substituted. 

All the railways leading to Paris are re-estab- 
lished, and provisions have fallen to about ordinary 
prices. It was stated that up te the 2lst ult., 
14,352 oxen, 15,352 sheep, 1,776 cows, 3,786 pigs, 
and immense stores of grain, flour and biscuit, had 
been~brought in by the Great Northern railway. 
The scarcity of fuel was still much felt, and the ad- 
mivistration of that road shared its fuel with the 
people, but coal was arriving daily. The city, so 
far as appears, was still without gas. 

The 26th ult. being the anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the republic in 1848, was celebrated by 
a meeting of the ‘‘ Red Republicans’ in Paris, on 
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the site of the old Bastile. The demonstration 
was disorderly, and a police agent who attempted 
to interfere was seized by the enraged crow4, tied 
to a plank and thrown into the Seine, where he 
was finally drowned, being pelted with stones as 
long as he remained on the surface. A magistrate 
who attempted to rescue him was threatened, and 
compelled to flee for his life. There are other ine 
dications of the power of a lawless class in the un- 
fortunate city, which may well excite grave appre- 
hensions as to its prospects after the conclusion of 
peace. 


Great Britarin.—The House of Commons has 
voted a dowry of £30,000 and an annual allowance 
of £6,000 for the Princess Louise, the Queen’s 
daughter, who is about to marry the Marquis of 
Lorne, son of the Duke of Argyle. A _ bill abolish- 
ing the university tests has been passed, an amend- 
ment practically disqualifying all except members 
of the Church of England having teen defeated. 
Lord Hartington, Secretary for Ireland startled the 
House on the 23d, by a declaration that disaffection 
existed in Ireland to such an extent that it would 
be necessary to appoint a select committee to in- 
quire into the causes; but in a debate on the sub- 
ject, on the 27th, he said that there was a marked 
improvement in the preservation of order and the 
observance of the law, partly due to legislation, 
and partly to a more vigorous police, yet it was 
necessary to ask for a committee to devise further 
measures, and to grant greater powers to enable 
the government effectually to repress the mischief 
of secret combinations. 


Spain.—The new Queen has been dangerously 
ill, but at the last reports had improved considcera- 
bly. A difficulty bas arisen between Spain and 
Egypt, caused by alleged ill-treatment of the drago- 
man of the Spanish consulate at Cairo, by the po- 
lice. The Egyptian government proposed an in- 
vestigation, but Spain demanded immediate satis- 
faction. The question was still unsettled at our 
latest accounts. 


Sr. Dominco.—The commission of inquiry sent by 
the President of the United States to the Dominican 
republic, arrived at St. Domingo city on the 31st of 
First month, baving p:eviously stopped for six days 
at Samana Bay, where the United States has leased 
a coaling station. The accounts received show 
that they had been cordially received by President 
Baez, and had entered with diligence on the busi- 
ness for which they were sent. 


Domestic.—-The Commissioner of Agricult ure bas 
written an appeal to the farmers of the country to 
furnish supplies of grain and other seeds for France. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce offers free 
transportation to France for such contributions, and 
will pay freight to New York on any invoice ex- 
ceeding 100 bushels; tut the Commissioner sug- 
gests that local donors shall arrange with interior 
railreads for free transportation, if possible, to that 
city. The best varieti-s of spring wheat, of last 
year’s crop, are especially desirable, but winter 
wheat may be sent, if the other is not attainable ; 
the best varieties of oats, barley and bush beans, 
are also desired. Care should be taken to avoid 
seed injured by insects, or foul with the germs of 
injurious weeds. The packages should be strong, 
well-fastened barrels, with the pet weight, kind and 
variety of seed, and State where grown, plainly 
marked on each. Donations should be sent to the 
Relief Committee of New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, 69 Pearl St., New York, in segson for sh'p- 
ment on the 15th inst., as the seed, to be most use- 
ful, should be in France by the 15th of next month. 
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